BEYOND  THE  COLD WAR

ade is so tight that it is crippling such capacity for develop-
ment as she possesses even from her own limited resources.
No one should be surprised if China's hatred for America
carries the Moscow-Peking split to breaking-point. Nor should
we welcome such an event, even though it may appear to
consolidate the Soviet-American alliance still further. For in
the long run the world will be a far more dangerous place if a
hungry and insecure China is kept outside the international
community.

Even the crudest motives of self-interest should now be lead-
ing us to think out ways of developing coexistence and co-
operation with a prosperous, secure and strong China, before
this new cold war begins to engulf us.

Britain, which was among the first to recognise the new
regime nearly 14 years ago and which, through Hongkong,
maintains far closer trade relations with her than either Russia
or America, has a special role to play in keeping the channels
of communication open with Mao Tse-tung. A British Govern-
ment that campaigned vigorously for justice for China, for
ending the blockade, for admitting her to the UN and for
sending economic help would soon command the backing of a
world majority strong enough to overcome America's old
hostility and Russia's new hostility towards Peking.

In 1945, when the UN was formed in San Francisco, it was
built on the assumption that the war-time alliance between the
Big Five would be carried on through the years of peace.
These nations, permanent members of the Security Council,
were America, Russia, Britain, France and China. Without
China the UN can never develop into the instrument by
which mankind builds for itself a lasting peajce. It is high time
we said this plainly and started to act as if we meant to make
it true.
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